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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
OLD MAN AND BEES, 

Lucy. What is that old gentleman doing 
there, mother? . 

Mother. He is standing, leaning on his hoe. 
I suppose he has been at work ; bat now he seems 
to be engaged in contemplation. 

L. Contemplation—\ don’t know what that is. 
What does contemplation mean, mother? 

M. It is thinking steadily about some. one 
thing for some time together. It is very profita- 
ble to be engaged in contemplation. I should be 
glad if my dear Lucy would think more and 
speak less. 

L. I do think a great deal, mother; but then 
I don’t like to think a great while about one 
thing at a time. 

M. I know it, my dear; and that is what 
makes all your thoughts so superficial. 

L. Superfictal—O, mother, I wish you would 
use words that I can understand. What is 
superficial? 

M. If I should always use words that you 
understand, how would you learn the meaning 
of other words, which, you do not understand? 
And how would you find questions enough to 
ask me, when we are talking? Get your dic- 
tionary, and see what superficial means. 

ZL. Vve found it. The dictionary says it 
means, ‘‘ Lying on the surface, not reaching be- 
low the surface; shallow, contrived to cover 
something; shallow, not profound; smattering, 
not learned.” But, how is it that my thoughts 
are superficial? 

M. ‘They do not reach below the surface— 
they are on the top, just like a cover that is put 
over something, to cover it up. But, if you 
would think longer, you would get down deep, 
and find something worth thinking about.  Sil- 
ver and gold and precious stones are not often 
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found on the surface, or top of the ground ; but 
ay digging deep into the earth. And soitis with 
thoughts and ideas. You should not:speak out 
the first thought that comes into-your mind, and’ 
so be always chattering like the magpie; but 
think —think —think—till >» have something 
worth saying. 

L. Then I should be dull, like Susan Dumps, 
who never has any thing to gay but yes and no. | 

M. O no, my child; if you think deep, you 
will always have something to say just at the 
right time, that is worth saving; and Solomon 
says, ‘*A word fitly spoken, is like apples of 
gold, in pictures of silver.” Only think—the 


| picture of a tree, made with silver, and the .ap- 


ples with gold—how beautiful. But, he says 
‘the fool’s voice is known by multitude. of 
words.” 

ZL. But what do you suppose the old gentle- 
man is thinking about, mother?’ He seems tobe 
looking at the bees. 

M. Well, bees are a good subject for con- 


templation.. I very much admire the character}; 


of the bee. There are many things in it, which 
I wish you would imitate,«M&he bee is very in- 
dustrious. You never see her idle'in a fair day, 
when she can be at work. She gathers honey 
all the day. And her industry is worthy of be- 
ing imitated. It is not, like that of some young 
folks, busy idleness. She never does any thing 
but for some profit; and she never begins any 
thing without finishing. She goes out of the 
hive, and takes the straightest course to the 
place where she finds the flowers. She goes to 
one flower and sucks out the honey, and then 
flies to another, without losing any time; but.if 
she happens to light on one that has no honey 
in it, she quickly flies off to another, without 
wasting her time over it; and when she gets as 
much honey as she can carry, she flies up high in 
the air, till she sees the way home, -and then 
goes in a straight line to her hive. 

ZL. But what can I learn from that, mother? 

M. You may learn to waste no time nor 
strength in ill-directed efforts;.never to begin 


j anything and throw it aside without finishing it ; 


to go straight from one thing to another without 
losing any precious time; and especially, in 
reading, not to spend your time on frivolous 
books or papers that have no honey in them; 
and finally, to take good care to store up what 
you learn, as the bee stores up the honey in his 
hive. And so, you, may learn from the bee to 
classify, in your mind, all that you learn. The 
bee does not put his honey and-his bread all in 
the ‘same cell, nor all his honey in one cell; but 
he divides his hive into a great many little apart- 
ments, where he lays up his bread and honey. 
So you should classify all you learn; and that 
will help your memory, and enable you the bet- 
ter to bring it out, when you have use for it. N 
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THE TREASURY, 
One day in. summer, when Lucy was a very 
little girl, she was sitting in her rocking-chair, 
playing keep school. She had placed several 


crickets and small chairs in a row for the chik 
dren’s seats, and had been talking, in dialogue, 
for some time, pretending to hold conversations 
with her pupils. She heard one read and spell, - 
and gave another directions about her writing ; 
and she had quite a long talk with a third about 
the reason why she did not come to school ear- 
lier. At last Lucy, seeing the kitten come into 
the’ room, and thinking that she should like to go 
and play with her, told the children that she 
thought it was time for school to be done. 

Royal, Lucy’s brother, had been sitting upon 
the steps at the front door, while Lucy was play- 
ing school; and just as she was thinking that it 
was time to dismiss the children, he happened ta 
get up and come into the room. Royal was 
about: eleven years old. When he found that 
Lucy was playing school, he stopped at the door 
a moment to listen. 

«Now, children,” said Lucy, ‘‘it is time for 
the school to be dismissed; for I want to play 
with the kitten.” 

Here Royal laughed aloud. 

i Bucy lookéd around, a little disturbed at Roy- 
al’s interruption. Besides, she did not like to be 
laughed at. She, however, said nothing in re- 
ply, but still continued to give her attention to 
her school. Royal walked in, and stood some- 
what nearer. 

“We will sing a hymn,” said Lucy, gravely. 

Here Royal laughed again. 

‘Royal, you must not laugh,” said Lucy. 
“They always sing a hymn at the end of a 
school.” Then, making believe that she was 
speaking to her scholars, she said, ‘‘ You may all 
take out your hymn-books, children.” 

Lucy had a little hymn-book in her hand, and 
she began turning over the leaves, pretending to 
find a place. : , 

‘You may sing,” she said, at last, “the thirty- 
third hymn, long part, second metre.” - 

At this sad mismating of the words in Lucy’s 
announcement of the hymn, Royal found that 
he could contain himself no longer. He burst 
into loud and incontrollable fits of laughter, 
staggering about the room, and saying to himself, 
as he could catch a little breath, ‘‘ Long part!— 
O dear me !—second metre!—O dear !” 

' & Royal,” said Lucy, with all the sternness she 
could command, ‘ you shall net laugh.” 

Royal made no reply, but tumbled over upon 
the sofa, holding bis sides, and every minute re- 
peating, at the intervals¥of the paroxysm, “ Long 
part—second metre! — sar me !” 

“ Royal,” said Lucy again, stamping with her 
little foot upon the carpet, “I tell you, you 
shall not laugh.” 

Then suddenly she seized a little twig which 
she had by her side, and which she had provided 
as a rod to punish her imaginary scholars with; 
and, starting up, she ran towards Royal, saying, 
‘ll soon make you sober with my rod.” 

Royal immediately jumped up from the sofa, 
and ran off,—Lucy in hot pursuit. Royal turn- 
ed into the back entry, and passed out thro 
an open door behind, which led into a little green 
yard back of the house. There was a young 
lady, about seventeen years old, coming out of 





the garden into the little yard, with a watering- 
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pot in her hand, just as Royal and Lucy came 
out of the, house. 

She stopped Lucy, and asked her what was 
the matter. 

«« Why, Miss Anne,” said Lucy, ‘Royal keeps 
laughing at me.” 

Miss Anne looked around to see Royal. He 
had gone and seated himself upon a bench under 
an apple-tree, and seemed entirely out of breath 
and exhausted; though his face was still full of 
half-suppressed glee. 

‘«¢ What is the matter, Royal?” said Miss Anne. 

“Why, he is laughing at my school,” said Lucy. 

‘No, [ am not laughing at her school,” said 
Royal; “but she was going to give out a hymn, 
and she said Ce 

Royal could not get any further. The fit of 
laughter came over him again, and he lay down 
upon the bench, unable to give any further ac- 
count of it, except to get out the words, “ Long 
part! Odearme! What shall I do?” 

“* Royal!” exclaimed Lucy. 

«‘ Never mind him,” said Miss Anne; “let him 
laugh if he will, and you come with me.” 

‘* Why, where are you going?” 

“Into my room. Come, go in with me, and! 
will talk with you.” 

So Miss Anne took Lucy along with her into 
a little back bedroom. There was a window at 
one side, and a table .with books, and. an ink- 
stand, and a work-basket upon it. Miss Anne 
sat down at this window, and took her work; 
and Lucy came and leaned against her, and said, 

**Come, Miss Anne, you said you would talk 
with me.” 

‘‘ Well,” said Miss Anne, ‘there is one, thing 
which I do not'like.” 

*¢ What is it?” said Lucy. 

“Why, you do not keep your treasury in 
order.” 

** Well, that,” said Lucy, “is because I have 
got so wong | things.” F 

“Then I would not have so many things ;— 
at least I would not keep them all in my treas- 
ur 39 - 

“Well, Miss Anne,” if you would only keep 





some of them for me,—then I could keep. the | 


rest in order.” 

‘* What sort of things should you wish me to 
keep?” ‘ 

“* Why, my best things,—my tea-set, I am sure, 
so that I shall not lose any more of them; I have 
lost some of them now—one cup and two sau- 
cers; and the handle of the pitcher is broke. 
Royal broke it. He said he would pay me, but 
he never has.” 4 

“How was he going to pay you?” 

_ * Why, he said he would make a new nose for 
old Margaret. Her nose is all worn off.” 

“A new nose! How could he make a new 
nose?”’ asked Miss Anne. 

“QO, of putty. He said he could: make it of 
putty, and stick it on.” 

‘Putty !” exclaimed Miss Anne. ‘“What a boy!” 

Old Margaret was an old doll that. Lucy had. 
She was not big enough to take very good care 
of a doll, and.old Margaret had been tumbled 
about the floors and carpets until she was pretty 
well worn out. Still, AJowever, Lucy always 
kept her, with her er playthings, in her 
treasury. : 

"The place which Lucy called her treasury 
was a part of a closet or wardrobe, in a back en- 
try, very near Miss Anne’s room.. This closet 
extended down to the floor, and upwards nearly 
‘to the wall. ‘There were two doors above, and two 
below. “The lower part had been assigned to 
Lucy, to keep her playthings and her various 
treasures in; and it was called her treasury. 

Her treasury was not kept in very good order. 
‘The upper shelf contained books, and the two 
Jower, playthings. But all three of the shelves 
were in a state of sad disorder. And this was 
athe reason why Miss Anne asked her about it. 


-at the toy-shop: or bookstore. 


treasury and placed the basket down upon the 


dask Miss Anne. 





very difficulty, I know. I have got too many 
things in my treasury; and if you will keep my 
best things for me, then I shall have room for the 
rest. IJ] run and get my tea things.” 
‘« But stop,” said Miss Anne. ‘It seemsto me 
that you had better keep your best things your- 
self, and put the others away somewhere.” 
‘¢ But where shall I put them?” asked Lucy. 
““Why, you might carry them up garret, and 
put them in a box. Take out all the broken 
playthings, and the old papers, and the things of 
no value, and put them in a box, and then we 
will get Royal to nail a cover on it.” 
‘** Well,—if I only had a box,” said Lucy. 
*¢ And then,”’ continued Miss Anne, “after a 
good while, when you have forgotten all about 
the box, and ame" tom tired of your playthings in 
the treasury, I can say, ‘‘ O Lucy, don’t you re- 
member you have*got a box full of playthings up 
in the garret?” And then you can go up there, 
and Royal will draw out the nails, and take off 
the cover, and you can look them all over, and 
they will be xewpeon 

“O aunt Année, will they be really new again?” 
said Lucy ; “would old Margaret be new again 
if I should nail her up in a box?” 
Lucy thought that new meant nice, and whole, 
and clean, like things when they are first bought 


Miss Anne laughed at this mistake ; for she 
meant that they‘would be new to her; that is, 
that she would have forgotten pretty much how 
they looked, and that she would take a new and 
fresh interest in looking at them. 

Lucy looked a little disappointed when Miss 
Anne explained thatthts was her meaning; but she 
said that she would carry up some of the things 
to the garret, if she had only a box to put them in. 

Miss Anne said that she presumed that she 
could find some box or old trunk up'there ; and 
she gave Lucy a basket to put the things into, 
that were to be edftied up. 

So Lucy fook the basket, and carried it into 
the entry and she opened the doors of her 


floor before it. 

Then she kneeled down’herself upon the car- 
petfand began to take a survey of the scene of 
confusion before her. 

She took out several blocks, which were lying 
upon the lower shelf, and also some large sheets 
of paper with great letters printed upon them. 
Her father had given them to her to cut the let- 
ters out, and paste them into little books. Next 
came a saucer, with patches of red, blue, green, 
and yellow, all over it, made with water colors, 
from Miss Anne’s paint box. She put these 
things into the basket, and then sat still for some 
fminutes, not knowing what to take next. Not 
being able to decide herself, she went back to 


“* What things do you think I had better carry 
away, Miss Anne?” said she. “TI can’t tell very 
well.” “> "4 

“‘T don’t know what things you have got there, 
exactly,” said’ Miss Anne; ‘but I can tell you 
what kind of things I should take away.” 

“Well, what kind?” ‘said Lucy. 

** Why, I should take the bulky things.” 

“ Bulky things !” said Lucy ; “ what are bulky 
things?” 

““Why, big things—those that take up a great 
deal of room.” 

‘“* Well, what other kinds of things, Miss Anne?” 

** The useless things.” 

“*Useless?’”’ repeated Lucy. 

** Yes, those that you do not use much.” 

** Well, what others?”’ 

** All the old, broken things.” 

‘* Well, and what else?”’ 

“Why, I think,” replied Miss Anne, “that if 
you také away all those, you will then probably 
have room enough for the rest. At any rate, go 
and get a basket full of such as I have told you, 





“Yes, Miss Anne,” said Lucy, “that is the 
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So Lucy went back, and began to take out 
some of the broken, and useless, and large things, 
and at length filled her basket full. Then she 
carried them in to show to Miss Anne. Miss 
Anne looked them over, and took out some old 
papers which were of no value whatever, and 
then told Lucy, that, if she would carry them up 
stairs, and put them down upon the garret floor, 
she would herself come up by and by, and find a 
box to put them in. Lucy did so, and then came 
down, intending to get another basket full. 

As she was descending the stairs, coming down 
carefully from step to step, with one hand upon 
the banisters, and the other holding her basket, 
singing a little song,—her mother, who was at 
work in the parlor, heard her, and came out into 
the entry. 

‘* Ah, my little Miss Lucy,” said she, ‘I’ve 
found you, have I? Just come into the parlor a 
minute; I want to show you something.” 

- Lucy’s mother smiled when she said this; and 
Lucy could not imagine what it was that she 
wanted to show her. 

As soon, however, as she got into the room, 
her mother stopped by the door, and pointed to 
the little chairs and crickets which Lucy had 
left out upon the floor of the room, when she 
had dismissed her school. The rule was, that 
she must always put away all the chairs and 
furniture of every kind which she used in her 
play; and, when she forgot or neglected this, 
her punishment was, to be imprisoned for ten 
minutes upon a little cricket in the corner, with 
nothing to amuse herself with but a book. And 
a book was not much amusement for her; for 
she could not read; she only knew a few of her 
letters. . 

As soon, therefore, as she saw her mother 
pointing at the crickets and chairs, she began at 
once to excuse herself by saying, 

** Well, mother, that is because I was doing 
something for Miss Anne. No, it is because 
Royal made me go away from my school, before it 
was done.” ‘ 
“Royal made you go away! how?” asked her 
mother. 

‘* Why, he laughed at me, and sol ran after 
him; and then Miss Anne took me into her 
room, and I forgot all about my chairs and 
crickets.” 

“Well, I am sorry for you; but you must put 
them away, and then go to prison.” 

So Lucy put. away her crickets and chairs, 
and then went and took her seat in the corner 
where she could see the clock, and began to 
look over her book to find such letters as she 
knew, until the minute-hand had passed aver two 
of the five minute spaces upon the face of the 
clock. Then she got up and went out; and, 
hearing Royal’s voice in the yard, she went out 
to see what he was doing, and forgot all about 
the work she had andertaken at her treasury. 
Miss Anne sat in her room two hours, wonder- 
ing what had become of Lucy; and finally, 
when she came out of her room to see about get- 
ting tea, she shut the treasury doors, and, seeing 
the basket upon the stairs, where Lucy had left 
it, she took it and put it away in its place. 

[Lucy’s Conversations. 
| ——_—_—___ 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
ORPHAN WILLIE, 
Tue Wanperine Mrxstret.—Chap. V. 

Boston is a noble city. Though not so large 
as other American cities, it has the appearance 
of being the largest; for it is built upon three 
hills, and the houses rising one above another 
come into the view on approaching it, and strike 
the eye in a very imposing manner. The origi- 
nal name of the city, was Tremont—or Tri- 
mountain—a word taken from the form of the 
city, and which many persons think ought always 
to have been retained. 

The public buildings, the common, the beau- 





and we will see how much room it makes.’’ 


tiful bay, studded with islands, stretching in. the 
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distance, the large and commodious wharfs, 
reaching like long arms far out into the sea, the 
great cleanliness of the streets and look of com- 
fort about the houses, all excite the admiration 
of strangers who visit it. But Boston is princi- 
pally interesting from its historical associations : 
here is Faneuil Hall, the ‘Cradle of Liberty,” 
and State Street, the scene of the Boston massa- 
cre, and the wharf, still standing, (now Liver- 
pool wharf) where the tea was destroyed; and 
within sight are Charlestown, and Bunker hill, 
and Dorchester heights—all interesting localities 
in our national history. 

As Willie wandered on through the crowded 
streets, he thought Boston must be the world; 
for all the people in the world seemed collected 
there. He stopped to read all the signs as he 
went along, and looked into all the shop-win- 
dows; and if any strange looking persons or 
vehicles passed him on the way, he stood and 
watched them till they were out of sight. Every 
body he met seemed to have something particu- 
lar to do; and he thought it must be very impor- 
tant, for they hurried past without casting a 
glance at him, or apparently noticing any thing 


that was going on around them. He saw very} 


few happy, pleasant looking faces; most of them 
were stern, severe, and forbidding in their ex- 
pression; and some looked very unhappy and 
discontented. On several corners of the streets 
he noticed large bills pasted up; and ‘“ unrivall- 
ed attraction,” ‘unprecedented exhibition,” 
“for this night only,” were printed in large. let- 
ters on them; he wondered, if it was really so, 
why every body didn’t stop and read about it, 
as he was doing. But every body passed on, 
and seemed to care as little for the “‘ attractions,” 
and the “exhibitions,” as they did for him. 
Across the street was “the cheapest store in 
Boston ;”’ and he expected to see crowds of peo- 
ple going in to make purchases; but he scarcely 
saw one. On the whole, a city seemed to him 
the strangest place in the world; every thing ap- 
peared inconsistent and unreal; and he thought 
it was not half so pleasant a place to live as the 
country, where people seemed to take an inter- 
est in you, to look at you, and perhaps bow when 
they passed, though they might not know you, 
and where they all looked kind and happy, and 
contented. 

But all this time Willie had been unconscious- 
ly wandering out of his way; he had been so oc- 
cupied with the new things that he saw, his own 
errand in coming to Boston was quite forgotten. 
He looked about, but did not know where hé 
was. Going up toa kind looking old gentleman 
he saw near him, he told him he was a stranger 
in the city, had lost his way, and wanted to find 
a place called “ Fort-hill.””. The gentleman told 
him he knew very well where it was, that he 
himself was @alking that way, and if he would 
walk with himjhe would take him there. On 
the way, he asked Willie several questions, and 
on ascertaining that he had never been in a city 
before, he took occasion to warn him in a kind 
way against all the temptations he would be sub- 
ject to; and said that he must be more suspi- 
cious of people in the city, than in the country; 
for among so many people, there were many dis- 
honest men; and that city life was much less fa- 
vorable to virtue and honesty, than the secluded 
life of the country. , 

While they were thus conversing, they came to 
*‘ Fort-hill ;” and the old gentleman asked him, 
whose house he wanted to find. “Mr. Her- 
bert’s,” said Willie. Herbert, replied the old 
gentleman, why my name is Herbert, and what 
1s your name, my little lad? ‘* William Wallace.” 
“Upon my word, my little nephew Willie—wel- 
come to Boston, my dear boy; I have been ex- 
pecting you for a long time; your cousins will 
be delighted to see you. Here we are; walk in, 
walk in.” And so the old gentleman opened his 
door, and Willie found himself immediately 
among his friends. [ To be continued. | 
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HEATHEN CHILDREN TAUGHT OF GOD. 
Writing to a Sabbath School. in England, his 
native land, the Rev. Mr. Read, missionary on 
Kat River, Southern Africa, says— 

‘You have heard something of the great 
things which the Lord has been doing among the 
Hottentot children at Kat River. We have seen 
whole schools melted down in floods of tears 
when hearing of their sins, and of the sufferings 
and death of the Saviour, all leaving the school 
weeping aloud, and hastening to the bushes to 
pour out their hearts to Jesus. One little orphan 
girl came to me and said, ‘ Sir, I have no father, 
1 have no mother, I wish to make Jesus Christ 
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my father and my mother.” I said, “ You are 
very young, do you need a Saviour?” ‘Oh 
yes,” was the answer, ‘‘I was born in sin, and 
have been living in sin, ever since I came into 
the world.” ‘Do you think Jesus Christ can 
save you?”’ ‘Oh yes, he died to save sinners.” 
‘‘ But if he is dead how can hesave you?” ‘Oh 
but he. became alive again, and he is now in 
heaven, and prays for us.” 

‘“* We have a fine little Fingoe boy, who came 
to speak to me about his soul. The Fingoes 
are remnants of tribes that were driven down 
from the interior by wars. In these wars, they 
suffered so much from hunger that they killed 
one another to eat; women and children espe- 
cially were killed, and their flesh was boiled for 
the warriors, but this little boy escaped. Incon- 
versing with him, I asked him if he prayed? 
He said, he could scarcely say he did, for his 
prayers were very short; that often the great- 
ness of God so overcame him that he left off. 
‘“‘ But,” I said, “you must pray on, or you will 
be lost.” *‘1f,” said he, ‘‘ 1am washed from my 
sins, [ shall not be afraid.” . ** But where will 
you get water.to wash away your sins?” I ask- 
ed. * The blood of Jesus Christ can do it, and 
I am asking him to do it,” he replied. My 
heart was full at the time, and I could say no 
more. to him.” 

Mr. Moffat, Wesleyan missionary among the 


‘Bechuanas of South Africa, states— 


One girl, about fourteen or fifteen years of 
age was a monitor. Her father was a warrior, 
notorious for his devotion to heathenism and war. 
He left his wife and children, and remained ab- 
sent for fourteen years. The little girl learned 
to read, became fluent and clever, and had-a 
class. When her pupils had réad a chapter, she 
would put the book behind her, and catechise 
them most thoroughly. If the person whom she 
questioned was a woman, and could not answer, 
she would say, “ Oh.fie! big enough to he my 
mother, and not know that!’? Sometimes her 
teachers would reproyé her for’speaking in this 
manner to those. elder than herself; when she 


make them attend.. At length her father came 
back, and seeing some indications of civilization 
about him, # questioned him. ag'to his object. 
He said, ‘I am come for my daughter.” . -**Ah!” 
I replied, ‘‘ your daughter will not. go with you.” 
‘©T hope you will compel her,” was his answer. 
‘We missionaries never ,compel,” I said, ‘and 
your .daughter will not go. with a savage like 
you.” The tears rolled.down his cheeks—‘ Oh 
try to persuade her,” he Said. I called the girl. 
She had heard something about her father’s ar- 
rival; and fearing that he wanted to take her 
away, she held her head aside, andwould not 
look at him. I began—*‘ Your father wants you 
to go with him to teach him and his people to 
read.” Still she seemed determined; and would 
not even look. I said, ‘‘ You have heard some- 
thing about laws in school, and you have been 
taught that we must obey them.” ‘ Ah!” she 
said, “I know what you mean—‘ Honor thy fa- 
ther and thy mother.’” I added, ‘ God is look- 
ing to see whether you will obey his command.” 





Her father pleaded— Oh chme! I will carry 


would urge that she found it the best way to} 
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you all the way upon my back.” This was a 
distance of 140 miles in a rugged, pathless coun- 
try, beneath a burning sun. She went; and 
some months after, her father came again, to ask 
for books to supply the people who had been 
taught by his little girl to read.— The Dayspring. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
SABBATH EVENING 
“Calm day, farewell! Heaven’s fadeless choirs 
Glow, as forever, in the sky, 
And like the sounds of angel lyres, 
I hear their tones come floating by; 
They chant thy requiem—but now, 
While the soft night-winds cool my brow, 
Gratefully let me kneel, to share,, 
This hour of fervent voiceless prayer.” 
The day is past, past never to return; its sa- 
cred moments can never be recalled, they are 
swallowed in oblivion. And have they been 
spent as befitting’ its high purposes ? 

The Sabbath is given us to review the hours 
that are fled, to hold close communion with God, 
and with our own souls, and to attend to the 
customary ordinances of the day. Our whole 
conduct should be such that if we were certain 
it would be our last on earth, no misspent hours 
could ever rise up against us at the last day. 
The volumes we read should first be the Bible, 
the only book whereby we learn the true salva- 
tion—with us it should ke a point of conscience 
to study its sacred pages, so that when we are 
laid upon beds of languishing and disease, our 
minds will be impressed with much of its con- 
tents, thereby affording us comfort and consola- 
tion, while we are deprived of reading it; then 
a sermon or a narrative with a good moral might 
be taken up for perusal, but our aim should be, 
not even to leok*into a work of fiction, for the 
temptation may be too great for us to overcome. 

There is a feeling of great restraint existing 
among many children, during Sunday, and as 
soon as the sun sets, they feel themselves at lib- 
erty to do whatever their fancy prompts them. 
They have that desire of which the prophet 
Amos speaks, when will the Sabbath be gone, 
that we may sell wheat?’ Sometimes they resume 
the*tale, only laid down late on Saturday night. 
And I once knew of two children who commenc-’ 
ed a game of backgammon, ere the usual term, 
of bondage had passed. 

There is one thing practiced in a family in’ 
which I am acquainted, which I would recom- 
mend to my young readers, that of repeating t6 
a parent or an elder sister the Lord’s prayer in 
a slow and distinct manner, after which sore 
familiar hymn, immediately after family prayers 
in the afternoon. This has a tendency to throw 
over the mind: thoughtful and serious impres** 
sions,which are likely to remain through the week.’ 

If people should, as I have lately heard it’ re-" 
marked, adhere closely for one day to the “ gold+ 
en rule,” they could the next, and the next, and 
the next, and so on through the year. What an 
amount of real happiness would then exist in 
every community. Now therefore, let us who 
have added to our lives the commencement of a 
new year, strive to do all in our power to follow 
the example of our divine Saviour, to do to oth- 
ers as we would have them do to us. Then how 
much.better shall we, at the end of this year, if 
we are permitted to live through it, be prepared 
for an entrance into that state where there is no 
sin. Cc. E. A. 

January |st, 1842, . 


ae © 
Kindness, — " 

A little girl about four years old, on returning from the 
Sabbath School one day, said to her mother, “ mother, 
my teacher was absent this morning, but we had a pious 
lady in her place.” “Why,” said her mother, “how do 
you know she was pious, dear?” “Why mother, I 
know she was, because she spoke so kind to us all,” 

Does every teacher give their scholars reason to say, 





I know my teacher 1s pious, because he speaks so kind 
to us. A Scnoiar. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
SARBATIHI SCTIOOL TALKS.--No. 1. 
BETWEEN A TEACHER AND HER CLASS. 


Julia. Now, Miss Mayhew, haven’t we recit- 
ed our lesson well? Do tell us a story. 

Miss M. Yes, you hive, and | will tell you a 
story about two brothers, who lived a great while 
ago. One day, they came hefore the Lord to 
worship; and both of them brought his offering. 
One was a shepherd, and he brought a lamb. 
The other was a farmer, and Jré brought some 
of the fruits of the ground. And, when they 
laid their offerings on their altars, God accepted 
the lamb, but not the fruits. Then the older 
brother, who brought the fruits, was very angry, 
and went about pouting. But God spoke to 
him, and asked him why he was angry ; and told 
him that, if he did well, he should be accepted 
as well as his brother. But he would not mind 
what God said, but was angry still. And, one 
day, when the two brothers were in the field to- 
gether, he began to talk with his brother; and 
then he grew more angry, and flew into a rage, 
and killed his brother. 

The Class—all-together. 
was Cain and Abel. 

Sarah. Do tell us, Miss Mayhew, how it was 
that the Lord accepted Abel’s sacrifice. 

Miss M. 1 suppose the fire came down from 
heaven and burnt it up. ‘That was the way that 
God accepted the sacrifice of Manoah and of 
Elijah, of which I may tell you some other time. 

Ellen. That would be a wonderful sight, in- 
deed. But what was the reason that God accept- 
ed Abel’s sacrifice, and not Cain’s? 

Miss M. There were two reasons. One was 
that Abel was good, and Cain was.wicked ; and 
the pretended worship of the wicked, is abomi- 
nation to God. But, another. réagon was, that 
Cain did not bring the right kind of an offering. 
Abel killed a lamb, and brought it as an offering 
to God; to show that he had a sense of his sins, 
and knew that they could not be pardoned with- 
out the shedding of blood. He trusted in Christ, 
who had been promised to Adam and Eye; and 
he showed his faith in him, by offering a bloody 
sacrifice ; which was the way that good. people 
worshipped God, before Christ came. | But Cain 
thought he was good enough. He did not. feel 
his need of a Saviour; and so he did not show 
his faith in him, by bringing a bloody sacrifice. 
He brought the fruits of the ground, as a thank- 
offering ; but he was too proud to confess his 
sins, and trust in the Saviour that was to come. 
He was just like a great many people now, who 
think they love God, and wish to thank him for 
his mercies, but do not feel their need of Christy 
Cain was an unconverted man. 
converted man. They showed their feelings; in 
the kind of offerings which they brought. + Can 
any of you tell me how you may commit the same 
sin which Cain committed, when he killed! his 
brother, without killing any one? ; 

Jane. If we hate one another, we committhe 
same sin; for John. says, ‘‘He that hateth his 
brother is a murderer.” 

Miss M. Yes; remember this.. If you hate 
any one, you are guilty of murder. And, re- 
member, too, that God. will not accept your 


I know—I know—it 


' prayers or praises, or any kind of worship, un- 


less you come to him in the name of Christ.. N. 








EDITORIAL. 
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ADING THE STORIES OUT, 
Father, will you give me another book to 











. Have you read that, my son? Itis but alit- 
tle while since you took it. You have read very fast, if 
you have read it through. 

G. O yes, sir, I have read it. I want another 
book now. 


Abek wad? x1 9% 





F. But have you read it all, my son? 

G. I’ve read all the stories out of it; father. 

F. That makes me think of the little girl’s bread and 
butter. “Mother,” said she, “please to give me some 
bread and butter >” “ My child,” said her mother; “see 
there, how much you have left. You have eaten the 
butter all off, and Jeft the crust and the solid part of 
the bread. You must eat the whole of it, before you 
have any more. If you eat off the butter, you will spoil 
your appetite and your stomach too, The butter was 
put on to make the bread taste good ; and if you eat the 
bread with it, both will do you good; but if you eat off 
the butter, it will make you sick.” So, my son, it will 
be with your mind, if you read the stories out, and leave 
the solid part of the book. The stories are put in to 
make the instruction taste good. You must eat it all 
up, crust and all, and it will do you good. But, if you 
only read the stories out, it will make your mind sickly, 
and you will never be willing to read anything but sto- 
ries. But, your mind cannot live on stories, any better 
than your body could live on clear butter. You must. 
eat all your books up, and then your mind will be 
healthy, and you will grow in wisdom and knowledge. . 








VARIETY. 








A Dying Father, at Hackney. 

A poor man, in Hackney, finding himself, as he thought, 
at the point of death, begged his wife to inquire if any 
thing could be found to take away the distress of mind 
which he felt at the thought of dying. “Look,” said he 
“into Moore’s Almanack; perhaps he says somethin 
about it.” His little git], who attended a Sunday School, 
said to him, “ Father, there is a good man belonging to 
our school who visits sick people to pray with them, and 
if he knew you wanted him, he would come to you.” 
“ Run for him,” said the father. The girl soon returned 
with one of her teachers, who read and explained, as 
simply as possible, some of the most-suitable parts of the 
New Testament; and, by his frequent visits, he was the 
means of showing him clearly: the way of salvation by 
the Lord Jesus. He died, giving satisfactory evidence 
of his faith in the Son of God. 

[London Tract Society Anecdotes. 


—_————_ 
Two Welsh Parents. 
A poor family, in Wales, had acquired, by great in- 


dustry, the sum of thirty pounds. This, for greater se- |. 


curity,,as they thought, they placed in the hands of a 
rson rted to be very rich; but he shortly after 
failed, and they lost their little all.. They became near- 
ly broken hearted; and, from -their abject’ condition, 
never liked to be seen ina place of worship. After some 
time, however, their little boy found his way to a Sun- 
day School, was very attentive, and ver very regularly 
for a long time, Ag length he was taken very ill, and 
requested the teachers to coihe and pray with him. He 
gradually got worse, and it became evident to himself 
and others, that. he was soon to leave this world. This 
little boy then told his parents he felt quite happy in the 
love-of God; and said, thatif he had not attended a Sun- 
School, he should ‘have known nothing of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. He entreated, as his dying request, that 
his‘ mother would attend and ay Yhis place in the Sun- 
day School; for, in Weales,,there'are nearly as many 
adults, or. grown le. in the Schools, as children. 
The poor weepimg mother consented, and, after her lit- 
tle boy’s. death, attended where he used to sit; the result 
of which was, that both she and her hugband became. 
truly converted -to'God,—1b. 
4 . 2 ; , . 
A Family at Tedd. x 
On: my way to the Tedd Sunday School, says a gen- 
tleman, in order to. giv + late of two Bibles, I oe a 
poor man, who asked mé if 1 was going to see the Tedd 
Sunday School. I-answeredjd was “Ah! sir,” said 
the poor man, “I have great reason to praise God, that 
ever my son went to that school, or that ever you sent a 
Bible tomy house.” “What great good have you and 
your son got from the Bible” I inquired. The poor 
man replied, “I have been a great sinner.” I asked, 
“ How did you sin, or how did you know that you were 
asioner?” “JT broke the Lord’s day ; I blasphemed his 
holy name ; I was a drunkard, played at cards and dice, 
and beat my wife and family; and these the Bible tells 
me are all crimes.” “Pray, did you ever read the word 
of God, before your son got the Bible at the Sunday 
School?” “No, sir, } never did; but hearing my son 
et his task in the Bible that you gave him at the Sun- 
ay School, I thought I would venture and read some of 
it as well as my son: 80, by this means, God has brought 
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me out of darkness into his marvellous light, and blessed 
me and my family with tne liberty of the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, which is able to make us wise unto 
salvation.” —Jb. 


————_>——_—_ 
Two Thoughtless Parents, 


A little girl was, one Sabbath morning, much affected 
under the sermon, and on her return home, earnestly en- 
treated her mother would accompany her to chapel in 
the evening, to hear how delightfully the minister talked 
about Jesus Christ. ¢The child was so intent on this 
object that she made the request with tears, and the 
mother at length consented to accompany her importu- 
nate girl to the chapel. The preacher chose for his 
text, “I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ; for it 
is the power of God unto salvation,” Rom. i. 16. The 
woman was seriously and effectually impressed by the 
word of God, was led earnestly to seek salvation, and 
obtained mercy by faith in Christ Jesus. The wife now 
naturally became anxious for the salvation of her hus- 
band, and persuaded him also to attend the chapel. He 
also submitted to the influence of the truth, and both the 
parents became grateful to God for the child whose im- 
portunity led them to hear the gospel of salvation.—Jb. 


——>—__—_ 
A Deaf and Damb Brother and Sister, 


The following fact was related by Mr. Wilson, the 
Sunday School missionary, at the anniversary of the Sun- 
day Schoo] Union, in 1831 :— 

In the delightful little vale of Ulfa, in the north of 
England, lived a poor peasant, with his wife and chil- 
dren. Of these, two sons and one daughter were deaf 
and dumb. The other child, a daughter, was in the full 
possession of her faculties. This little girl went to 
a Sabbath School, and became so great a proficient in 
what was taught, that on her return home, she set about 
establishing a Sunday School of her own, and undertook 
the difficult task of communicating to her brothers and 
sister the knowledge she had acquired. She did this 
with zea] and earnestness ; ahd, after some time, by the 
blessing of God on her efforts, one of her brothers and 
her sister became acquainted with the knowledge of the 
Lord Jesus,—Jb. 


———_»——__——. 

Coot Watrer.—Dr. Dewees says, that he has often seen 
infants when seeming to suffer extreme agony, rendered 
perfectly quiet and easy by a dratght of cool water. 








POETRY. 








THE SEASONS, 


“ Mather,’ said Charles, “I do not like the winter time 
at all, 

It. is so dark at four o’clock, I cannot play at ball; 

I wish there was no winter, it would be so nice for me; 

From breakfast time till supper in the garden I could be.” 

Spring soon arrived. But Charles was now no happier 
than before ; 

He longed to see the fruit and flowers; he wished the 

_ spring was o’er. 

“ Mother, | wish there was no spring, then summer would 

» behere; 

How I should like ripe gooseberries and currants, all the 
year!” 

With summer came another grief,—Charles could not 
rdces run; 

“QO dear!” said he, “how hot it is! we can’t have any fun; 

I wish there was no summer!” in impatient tone he cries, 

“F cannot bear to be so warm, the dus Hin my eyes.” 

When autumn came, Charles did not it better than 
the rest; 

For something happened every day, by which he was 
distressed ; 

A wasp-sting, or a gnat-bite, or some other trifling thing ; 

And he wished there was no autumn, the gnats and wasps 
to bring. 

* Why, Charles,”—said his mother—“ it would indeed be 
a strange thing, 

If we had neither summer, winter, autumn, nor the spring; 

I am afraid you are a little discontented boy, 

And never think at all upon the blessings you enjoy. 


“Tn winter you have nice warm clothes, a comfortable 


re 

A house to shelter you from cold, and all you can desire ; 

In spring you have a garden to run in when you please, 

To hear the birds sing merrily, and watch the budding 
trees ; 


“In summer do you not delight to smell the new made 


ay, 
To walk about the pleasant fields, and watch the lambs 
at play? . : 
In autumn there’s the harvest-home, and so, my child 
you see 


How every season brings its joys, how happy we should 


be. 
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